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NATURAL SELECTION IN MORALS.* 

In the battle of Darwinism the point of hottest fighting has 
shifted from the world of , nature to the world of man. In the 
natural sciences the theory has won all along the line. No 
one disputes that natural selection can account in part for the 
origin of species. The conflict amongst the scientists which 
is raging at the present moment is a conflict amongst the con- 
querors themselves : between those who adhere in the main to 
the original doctrine and those who would be more Darwinian 
than Darwin himself, who assert that not only is natural selec- 
tion one cause of the origin and development of species, but 
that it is the only and sufficient cause, and that the other causes 
which Darwin admitted, as the transmission of acquired habits, 
of the effects of use and disuse, are of no influence in them- 
selves. But directly we extend the idea to human action, to 
ethics and to politics, we encounter a mass of opposition, and, 
as I shall endeavor to show, of prejudiced opposition. This 
opposition is sometimes concealed. Evolution, which is the 
popular synonym for Darwinism, is an idea which has become 
a commonplace throughout all thinking, and the word slips 
glibly off the tongue. Who would deny that there is evolu- 
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tion in morals, in society, in art, in religion ? But this conces- 
sion is often no more than appearance; for if evolution is 
understood to mean only development in general, it means 
something far less than the doctrine associated with the names 
of Darwin and Mr. Wallace in science, and of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer in philosophy. In a very interesting series of essays 
published lately, a well-known critic (Mr. J. A. Symonds) has 
eagerly confessed himself an evolutionist, and has justified 
his confession by proving that there has been a gradual de- 
velopment in the forms and the animating ideas of literature. 
But, if Darwin had done nothing more than to demonstrate 
the progressive development of organic forms, his theory 
would hardly be entitled to the claim of originality, and would 
hardly have effected the revolution it has effected. The central 
point of that theory is the idea of natural selection, and it is 
for this reason that I have emphasized the point in the title I 
have chosen for this lecture. But natural selection, the theory 
of the struggle for existence, in spite of Mr. Spencer's advo- 
cacy, and perhaps partly because of that advocacy, encounters, 
when extended to morals and society, persistent opposition. 

The grounds of. this opposition are very various. To some 
minds any attempt at an explanation of moral ideas which 
seems to class them along with plants and animals is repug- 
nant, because it seems to deprive moral distinctions of their 
value and sanctity. All the forces which have always been 
arrayed against the derivation of moral ideas from experience 
of pleasure and pain, from calculation of public advantage, 
are active against the latest and most thoroughgoing of the 
naturalistic solutions. It is so easy to ascribe a peculiar 
origin to deeply-rooted habits of thinking and acting, and so 
natural to be timid lest any explanation should undermine 
them. But there are others not less averse, who are not thus 
timid, who hold the faith that nothing valuable in action can 
be injured by clear and honest thought, and that conversely 
no evidence scientifically employed can discredit other evi- 
dence equally scientific. The doctrine of natural selection 
seems to many such to be a cruel and heartless doctrine, to 
reduce human life to a succession of internecine conflicts. 
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" Nature red in tooth and claw" is thought to be the lesson 
of evolution everywhere. The teachers of the doctrine have 
been themselves to blame for this belief. I have said that the 
repugnance to evolution was partly in consequence of the 
advocacy of Mr. Herbert Spencer. Mr. Spencer has associated 
his name in politics with the most violent assertion of indi- 
vidualism ; he has set his face against any attempt of society 
to save its members from their own weakness, and he has done 
so on the ground of the truth of natural selection. Professor 
Huxley, in season and out of season, preaches the gospel that 
all our success is a struggle for existence amongst individuals, 
so that in the competition it is the weaker who go to the wall, 
and it is implied justly. It is no wonder that competition 
pure and simple is identified with natural selection, when we 
know that the Malthusian doctrine was one of the things 
which suggested to Darwin himself his theory. Now from 
competition, which is thus identified with natural selection, the 
feelings of the age are becoming more and more estranged. 
The determination not to leave people to their follies and their 
vices, to their lack of strength and intelligence, is becoming 
more and more dominant, and society is interfering at every 
point like a philanthropist. Instead of asking, as they once 
asked, how is the intense spirit of competition to be checked ? 
moderate men ask themselves, how are we to prevent society 
from rushing headlong into a general socialism ? how are we 
to ensure the liberty for the individual to live for himself and 
to neglect others? It is this spirit, making for co-operation 
and help to the weaker, which thinks that it is confronted in 
natural selection with a doctrine of cruelty and selfishness, 
which would justify the evils produced by competition and 
the miseries incident' to weak natures. There is also another 
ground of opposition. Many persons nowadays are pessi- 
mists. There is less pessimism, perhaps, in England than in 
some other countries. People who live in a bracing social 
atmosphere, and who have plenty of work to do, have no time 
to be pessimists. Still there is a very large number of persons 
who ask themselves, What is the use of this perpetual conflict 
and its misery, and what is the value of life, if every effort 
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means only fresh struggle, and there is apparently no end to 
the history of human evil ? It is these practical questions 
which make it important to discuss the question of natural 
selection in a society like this, which I know repudiates any 
weak-minded attempt to dissociate practical interests from 
scientific theory; and this practical importance must be my 
excuse for choosing a subject of a less directly practical char- 
acter. Holding strongly the doctrine that natural selection is 
in morals and politics as illuminating as it is in the animal or 
vegetable world, I believe the opposition to it is founded upon 
misconceptions. I shall try to show first that it operates, and 
how, and then I shall point out what the differences between 
its operation here and in nature are, and how from a misunder- 
standing both of its mode of operation and of these differences 
the misconceptions arise which provoke antagonism to it. 

What is Natural Selection ? The title-page of Darwin's 
work contains his theory in a few words, " On the Origin of 
Species by means of Natural Selection, or the Preservation of 
Favored Races in the Struggle for Life." The shortest ex- 
planation suffices to recall to you a theory so well known. A 
species produces many varieties different from one another 
and from the parent species. These varieties compete with 
one another and with the parent species. Certain of them, in 
virtue of their character, are better able, under the circum- 
stances in which they are placed, to obtain food and propagate 
their kind. These particular varieties persist. The rest are 
exterminated either directly at the hands of their competitors, 
or indirectly because they cannot obtain food. Darwin did 
not know how the original variations arose upon which 
natural selection thus operates, and therefore he called them 
accidental variations. It is an entire misunderstanding to 
suppose that these variations are the result of mere chance. 
Accident in the scientific sense means unexplained causation ; 
the word indicates our ignorance of the cause, not the absence 
of any cause. At the present day a theory is offered of how 
those variations arose, and the lacuna in Darwin's theory may 
be filled. Before we go on to verify the operation of the same 
cause in morals, let us first recall how Darwin led up to his 
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great discovery. It is an old story ; but it is a story which 
tells us how simply and with what directness genius works. 
Darwin showed how breeders select for some reason, of fancy, 
or other, a particular character, and develop it by pairing 
together individuals which possess it to a remarkable degree : 
how the pigeon-fancier wishing to get a pigeon with a large 
crop selects individuals which already have well-developed 
crops and pairs them, leaving the rest unpaired, and by thus 
accumulating this character through successive generations 
obtains the pouter. No facts could have been better known ; 
the discovery lay in interpreting the facts in a particular way. 
The will of the breeder acts as the cause which favors one set 
of individuals to the exclusion of others. Apply this idea to 
nature ; the will of the breeder is now replaced by the natural 
conflict of the varieties in order to discover which is the better 
fitted under the conditions, and we have the phenomenon of 
natural selection. 

If we would see, then, how natural selection operates in 
morals, let us follow Darwin's example, and, instead of in- 
quiring in general into the origin of moral distinctions, let us 
watch an instance in which ideas about conduct are being 
changed under our own eyes in what we call reform. Moral 
ideas, it will be admitted, are sentiments which incline us to 
certain courses of action in preference to other courses ; for 
example, the idea that it is wrong to steal is a feeling which 
prompts us to leave others undisturbed in the possession of 
their property. In general, moral ideas are the feelings which 
attach to certain observances, ancj reject observances which 
contradict the first. For us it is very difficult, when we think 
of moral ideas as such, not to put a great deal of reflection 
into our notions, because when we talk about moral ideas we 
are not in the same position as when we merely act upon them : 
we begin to theorize at once. Now, it is plain that to get a 
true account of how our ideas grow we should try to put our- 
selves as far as we can into the state of mind in which we act. 
And we should remember that in early times life consists 
almost entirely of customs performed without reflection, and 
that this is true also of the greater part of our own lives. So 
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that we must try to keep our observations as simple as possible. 
We might take an example of reform in some fashion of 
clothes, which also is a reform in conduct, or we might watch 
with more profit the growth of a political reform. All I mean 
is, that if we watch a reform which can be called moral, we 
must be careful not to prejudice our observation by supposing 
that it is settled beforehand what is right and what is wrong. 
We must simply state what happens, and what happens, 
whether in a change of fashion, or a political change, like the 
adoption of local option, or in a more strictly moral change, 
such as the repression of cruelty to animals, or the enfranchise- 
ment of women, or the growth of friendliness towards foreign- 
ers, is much the same in all cases. Political reforms are, 
perhaps, the easiest cases to observe, for in politics we have 
very palpable changes ; in moral sentiments changes are often 
very slight, and only appreciable to a very sensitive mind. 
Politics act as a kind of microscope for observing moral 
phenomena. But in all cases of reform we have something 
of the following kind. A person arises (or a few persons), 
whose feelings, modified by more or less deliberate reflection, 
incline him to a new course of conduct. He dislikes cruelty 
or discourtesy, or he objects to seeing women with inferior 
freedom, or to the unlimited opportunity of intoxication. He 
may stand alone and with only a few friends to support him. 
His proposal may excite ridicule or scorn or hatred; and if he 
is a great reformer, he may endure hardship and obloquy, or 
even death at the hands of the great body of persons whom 
he offends. By degrees his ideas spread more and more; 
people discover that they have similar leanings ; they are per- 
suaded by him ; their previous antagonism to his proposals is 
replaced by attachment to the new mode of conduct, the new 
political institution. The new ideas gather every day fresh 
strength, until at last they occupy the minds of a majority of 
persons, or even of nearly all. Some have been convinced, 
others who formerly opposed are dead, new and younger indi- 
viduals embrace the new sentiments, and perhaps it is on the 
young that the reformer's hopes are built. Harvey said that 
no men over forty were convinced of the circulation of the 
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blood. A kind of revulsion of feeling has taken place. In 
politics we may see a statesman educating his party, a reform 
suggested by an insignificant minority winning force in the 
county till it is strong enough to obtain that legislative sanc- 
tion to which both parties in the State are habitually loyal. 
Now observe that when this change of sentiment about con- 
duct has arisen, a new demarcation has taken place between 
what is politically or morally good or bad. The reform when 
first proposed was decried. When it is carried, the few who 
are unprepared to obey its commands are the objects of dis- 
approbation. Those who follow the new custom are good, 
those who still oppose are called bad ; or in politics, the first 
are loyal, the second disloyal. People do not always accept 
the change because they approve it, but when they find that 
it is approved by the majority, they agree to it, too. And every 
new change thus slightly or greatly alters the boundary line. 
In comparatively inconsiderable reforms, such as some of those 
mentioned, this new distinction of good from bad will not divide 
the society into classes markedly different. Most of those who 
were called good before will have accepted the new observ- 
ances. But there is a change in the standard of what is good, 
and the line between good and bad conduct is differently 
drawn. And there will always be a certain number of actions 
done which conflict with the new standard, but are consistent 
with the old, — just as we may see to-day with our own eyes 
how the less advanced members of a political party drop away 
from their fellows, and by degrees attach themselves to the 
antagonistic party. Only it will be remembered that a party 
distinction in politics is not a distinction of good and evil, 
though the new demarcation of party illustrates the new 
demarcation of good from evil. 

It need hardly be observed that great moral revolutions, 
such as, for instance, the morality of Christianity, repeat the 
same story, with greatly accentuated features : the arising of 
the new sentiments, the derision of the reformer, his suffering, 
the extension of his teaching from his disciples to a wider 
society, its final victory, and a new standard of conduct estab- 
lished. Nor is there anything in the description given of how 
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changes in conduct are produced, which is not matter of the 
commonest observation. It was necessary, to describe these 
simple facts, because if we are to venture a theory as to the 
origin of distinctions of right and wrong we must observe 
without prejudice the cases where we can see these distinc- 
tions in the making. And now observe how this process, thus 
described, is the process of natural selection going on within 
the community. The reformer is the new variety, or rather, 
to speak more properly, he represents a plan of conduct which 
is a variation from the original and generally accepted plan. 
He modifies existing conduct by extending to foreigners the 
courtesy which is the acknowledged right of a fellow-citizen, 
or he will accord to women the same privileges of education, 
of industrial employment, of political rights, which belong to 
men. Why the reformer comes to exist, why this change of 
sentiments should once arise, is a question difficult to answer, 
and therefore we might speak of him as an accidental varia- 
tion ; though we should have no doubt that if his antecedents 
and his circumstances could be known, we should find the clue 
to his character, and though in certain cases we can perfectly 
well see how different strains of feeling or reflection blending 
in a given person's mind produce a new result, in the same 
way as a child differs from his parents, because in him the 
qualities of each parent are modified by those of the other. 
But given the reformers, this new plan of life grows by extru- 
sion of its rivals ; the men with whom the reformer comes into 
antagonism represent ideals of conducting life in which his 
sentiments find no place. Gradually these men's minds yield 
to the influence of the new ideas ; their old plans of life dis- 
appear, and they confess their adherence to the new ideals. 
This repeats precisely the process which is called in the natural 
world the struggle for survival. The old unmodified or unrev- 
olutionized plans of life succumb, being abandoned by their 
professors. The means by which this substitution is effected 
are persuasion and education. Persuasion and suggestion 
mean the implanting of one man's ideas and feelings into the 
soil of another man's mind, from which all contradictory ideas 
and feelings are weeded out. Education is but a systematic 
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form of persuasion. How rapidly the victory of the reform 
on the old habits.of life and action shall take place will depend 
partly on the receptivity of others for the new ideas ; in other 
words, on the low or high vitality of the old ideas. But partly 
it will depend on the original numerical strength of the re- 
forming minds. This is a point of importance. In the animal 
world a variety represented by only one or two individuals has 
little or no chance of ultimate success. In the world of man, 
a reformer is usually a person who, being a little ahead of 
many of his contemporaries, strikes out a scheme for which 
their minds are already prepared. For it is a commonplace 
that reforms are not isolated phenomena ; they grow out of a 
need which is felt widely, but felt dimly; the reformer is he 
who can see clearly what others see darkly, and thus the re- 
form, when proclaimed, becomes the adopted standard of many. 
In some periods a new sentiment is so widely spread that the 
reformer appears but as a man who has caught and rendered 
palpable something of which the atmosphere was full. The 
reformer and those who work with him thus represent a 
variety of conduct, with a certain numerical strength, and this 
variety overcomes and extirpates by persuasion or education 
the old type of conduct. And it has to struggle not only 
with representatives of the old or parent type, but with other 
varieties on a level with itself. For the reformer does not 
stand alone. A certain need being felt, many persons are 
ready with other proposals of change. When any change is 
about to take place, the atmosphere is full of change. The true 
reformer is only distinguished from his competitors in that his 
idea has vitality, is really suited to the needs which are felt, 
and his experiment succeeds while theirs fail. Here, then, in 
the successful reform is the growth of a new variety, the fitness 
of which is testified by its expelling its rivals. By the gradual 
accumulation of small changes in conduct, or minute changes 
in sentiment which issue in conduct hardly definitely dis- 
tinguishable from the old, a new species of observance like the 
moral code of Christianity is established. Now the establish- 
ment of this new species, the success of the new reform, is 
indicated by declaring the conduct comprised under this reform 
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to be good, and antagonistic conduct to be bad. Here, then, 
we see how a process reproducing the natural process of the 
struggle for existence results in the creation of a fresh dis- 
tinction of good from evil, and we infer that this distinction 
is the name we give to the victory won by one plan of human 
conduct over its competitors. 

Before going on to further explanation, let me obviate a 
possible misconception. The victory of the reformer over his 
opponents creates, as we see, a new division of good from evil, 
and we are entitled to conclude that this cardinal human dis- 
tinction is the result of a process of struggle, the combatants 
in which change from age to age, as humanity proceeds to 
ever new forms of moral life. But no one is entitled to con- 
clude from this phenomenon that the success of a moral ideal 
is the reason why we call it good. This would be very like 
saying that the reason why the single-toed horse is a better 
animal, is better adapted to present conditions than the three- 
toed horse of the tertiary period, is that the one-toed horse has 
beaten the three-toed horse out of the field. On the contrary, 
the success of the first is not the cause of his superiority, 
but the proof of it. The cause of his success is that he has 
one toe to each foot instead of three. The mammoth's defeat 
in the struggle for life is not the cause of his want of adap- 
tation to his condition, but the reverse is the case ; he was 
beaten because he was too big to get food enough. In the 
same way a new plan of life is not made good because it suc- 
ceeds ; its success is the stamp, the imprimatur affixed to it by 
the course of history, the sign that it is good. It succeeds 
because it possesses certain characters by which it appeals 
more to the minds of men than other plans of life. The 
fashion-maker succeeds because his fashion tickles the taste 
of his customers; the politician carries his bill because he 
wants to enforce certain observances which other people also 
want to enforce; the moral reformer succeeds because he 
enjoins courtesy or tenderness, and the want of courtesy and 
tenderness shocks the persons for whom he legislates. It is 
not my business at this time to point out what common char- 
acteristics are possessed by all ideals which are to succeed, 
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and are therefore to be marked with the appellation of good- 
ness. Probably very few would wish to controvert the position 
that that common characteristic consists in that such a plan of 
life is adapted to the conditions of existence ; that under it 
the society reacts without friction upon its surroundings, or, 
as I should prefer to say, that in the conditions in which it is 
placed society can with this ideal so live that no part of it 
shall encroach upon the rest, that the society can be in 
equilibrium with itself. But whichever of these positions we 
may choose to adopt, the point I am maintaining remains the 
same. The struggle by which the distinctions of morality 
grow and alter, the natural selection of moral ideas, represents 
only the play of the forces by which the distinctions are estab- 
lished ; the phrase describes the mechanism by which ideals 
prevail ; it indicates that the test of goodness is that goodness 
shall endure the trial of strength. But it is the strength of the 
ideal, as determined by its character, which is the cause of its 
success, and that strength operates by the process of natural 
selection, by so monopolizing the field that rivals are destroyed 
or perish. 

Let us return to the process itself as exhibited in morals. 
The struggle, we have seen, is a struggle of plans of conduct 
and of ideals, of proposals for carrying on society in certain 
ways. I have had some difficulty in accurately describing it, 
because, of course, plans of life have no outward existence of 
their own ; they live in the minds of those who propose them, 
or act upon them. But if we should say, without further 
qualification, that natural selection in morals means a struggle 
among persons or among states, we should be guilty of mis- 
statement, and we should miss the very point which gives its 
peculiar character to natural selection as it exists in man, the 
overlooking of which point is the source of all misconceptions 
which create against the idea so vehement a prejudice. The 
authors of great reforms often perish without seeing their wish 
fulfilled ; the world which was not worthy of them may even 
in its anger destroy them. But the animal which did not live 
to propagate its species would have no chance of establishing 
a new species. In the animal world, rivals are exterminated, 
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or perish from, inanition. But the reformer does not desire 
the destruction of his enemies ; he desires to preserve them 
and attach them to his side ; even Mahomet (though he 
enforced his gospel with the sword) was satisfied with con- 
quest, and did not desire extermination. Persuasion and edu- 
cation, in fact, without destruction, replace here the process of 
propagation of its own species and destruction of the rival 
ones, by which in the natural world species become numerically 
strong and persistent. This leads us to assume that even when 
a reformer like Savonarola or Christ is destroyed, it is not his 
destruction which corresponds to the destruction of a casual 
member of the successful society in its struggle with its com- 
petitor ; what corresponds to the last process is the obloquy 
heaped upon him while he is alive, and the antagonism which 
keeps him under without destroying him. The reason of all 
this is, that we are dealing here, not with animals as such, but 
with minds. The victory of mind over mind consists in per- 
suasion. I hope no one here will imagine that in the year 
1892 I am assuming that a mind can act independently of a 
brain, and is, therefore, exempt from the laws of the animal 
world. But we know the difference between two brains of 
equal power, of which the one has, by opportunity, acquired 
knowledge, and the other has not. Within certain limits the 
minds of men may become changed, because, as the physiol- 
ogists tell us, there is room in the myriad cells and fibres for 
storing up new ideas, which also modify the feelings. And 
thus a man without losing his life may take on a new life of 
ideas and feeling. Now, in calling natural selection in ethics 
a struggle of ideals, I am trying to represent shortly and com- 
pendiously this possibility of life, growth, and alteration of 
people's minds through the spontaneous or artificial produc- 
tion of new ideas, and above all, to emphasize the truth, that 
the struggle here does not imply the destruction of the person 
who opposes the reformer, but implies the suppression, or let 
us say destruction, of those sentiments in him which are 
antagonistic to the sentiments of the reformer. Persuasion, I 
said above, corresponds to the extermination of the rivals. 
Education corresponds to that propagation of offspring which 
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is accompanied by inheritance of the parents' characteristics. 
The spread of human institutions uses positive means in order 
to attach, not negative means in order to destroy. Only when 
the existence of the human being as such is incompatible 
with the persistence of moral observances is his life actually 
destroyed. It is in this sense, then, that natural selection 
works in transforming and creating moral ideals. These 
moral ideals consist, I repeat, in certain habitual modes of 
action, and in the sentiments which prompt them. Sentiments 
of conduct, plans of life, ideals of conduct — all these are con- 
vertible expressions. The name "ideal" is of all the most 
convenient, because it indicates the fact that in acting morally, 
in habitual moral conduct, we are not creatures of mere blind 
impulse, but directly or indirectly are aware of what we do, 
or have before our minds the idea of our action. It must 
not be taken as equivalent to thdse ideals which are thought 
to be, and really are, in their nature unattainable. On the 
contrary, every man acts upon a plan of life, though he may 
never have formed a reflective idea of what that plan is. His 
character stands for certain actions, for certain observances ; 
it represents, let us say, a certain ideal of life. 

Let us note a characteristic of these ideals which will serve 
further to explain their power of winning adherents, and of 
conversion. They are social ideals. Not that any one in 
pursuing a plan of life proposes it to himself as for the good 
of his society. The author of a great reform may do so, but 
in general we do not think of society as such until we begin 
to reflect and theorize, — in other words, till we talk about our 
ideals, for when we talk we theorize. Still, though no idea of 
the effect of any action upon society may enter into my plan 
of life, that plan is still a social ideal. It is a plan of how I, 
placed as I am with my connections and relations to others, 
am to act ; and however self-centred my ideal may be, it is 
one which has to fit in, in some way or other, with the ideals 
of others. For no man stands alone : but even his mere 
animal wants prove him to depend on others, arid education 
does the rest, in teaching him to respect the rights and feel- 
ings of others. Moreover, no man starts alone ; we are not 
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born on desert islands and transplanted at manhood into the 
world, but into a world of living persons ; and Lear says that 
then we cry, that we are come to this great stage of fools. 
And so a man may be as egoistic as he pleases, and as differ- 
ent from others as possible, yet somehow his conduct is 
adjusted to the claims of others as well, and as the most of us 
are not placed in difficult situations, we find our education 
carries us comfortably along. And indeed there must be few 
men who do not think directly and consciously of the welfare 
of a few who stand nearest to them. In fact, all the members 
of a society obey the institutions of that society, which have 
been struck out by experiment, by this process of natural 
selection, in the endeavor to do justice to the wants of all, and 
harmonize their claims. We may then press the analogy 
of moral ideals to animal species a little further, and may call 
the build of the society as a whole the genus of which indi- 
vidual citizens represent separate specimens. These specimens 
vary very much among themselves, because the constitution 
of society arises out of the conflicting claims of its many 
members, and so each person has his own special modes of 
living. He has to a large extent the same inclinations as 
others ; but even here he has special tastes, and besides the 
common wants of mankind, he has aptitudes and gifts which 
may be entirely confined to himself, and society strives to make 
the most of all the different gifts of its members. So then 
society represents a kind of class, of which each single person 
is a member, and because each person's plan of life is social, 
it appeals to the sentiments of the rest. Even a mere ego- 
istic plan of life which seeks to gratify ordinary self-regarding 
inclinations, appeals to the similar feelings of others, and so 
far establishes a kind of community between them. But there 
is more than this. A man's life is not merely similar to those 
of others, but actually joins them at various points, because 
of the ties which bind man to man. And so the ideal of one 
man not only can be appreciated by another, but actually 
implies the existence of that other, and embraces their lives 
in a partnership, in which each plays a different part, but each 
depends upon the other. The victorious ideal, therefore, while 
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destroying rival ideals, not only aims at preserving the life of 
the person whose ideal it destroys by reforming his character, 
but actually needs his preservation, because the very existence 
of a moral ideal requires his co-operation. 

The characteristic which I have pointed out in human 
selection is so important, — the characteristic that the process 
is primarily a matter of persuasion and education, and not of 
actual destruction of life, — that I will endeavor to enforce it 
by a reference to two more practical considerations. It is 
difficult to fix the point at which persuasion begins to be 
possible, and destruction of the individual ceases to be neces- 
sary. In the history of toleration we can actually see the 
emancipation of human selection from all contamination of the 
methods of animal selection. Toleration is an invention of the 
end of the seventeenth century. Before that time no one dreamt 
of allowing another man to remain in possession of different 
religious opinions from those which were dominant. They 
were deemed incompatible with the security of society. 
Catholic persecuted Protestant, and Protestant Catholic ; even 
in the seventeenth century in England, toleration was only an 
idea of a few Independents like Cromwell. But first destruc- 
tion of life ceased, and was replaced by fines, until now we 
leave each man free to profess what religion he pleases, and 
if he pleases, none. In other words, we have left opinions to 
their own unaided strength ; if they can persuade and prosely- 
tize, they may ; and may by such struggle of ideas drive their 
rivals from the field if they can. Only they may not employ 
the arms of primitive life, nor yet the more refined and perhaps 
pettier oppression used by a more advanced civilization. We 
are half animals, half men, and only by slow degrees do we put 
off the habits which belong to us of descent, in favor of the 
new acquisitions which are the privileges of our humanity. 
Nor do we alter our methods in principle : we give them a 
new character in their application to higher needs. 

A second illustration may be found in inquiring into the 
nature of punishment — an inquiry which is not so completely 
theoretical as it may seem. It is at least valuable to have 
clear ideas upon a question which is visibly stirring men's 
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minds at the present moment, leading them to speculate upon 
the usefulness, the limits, and the objects of punishment. 
Partly these speculations are due to the investigations of the 
Italian criminologists, of whom the most eminent is Professor 
Lombroso, who seek to establish the existence amongst us of 
a class of criminals from whom it is vain to expect reformation. 
Accordingly, Professor Lombroso proposes that society should 
get rid of these irremediable criminals much in the same way 
as philosophers proposed in ancient Greece. There can be 
no doubt that a grave practical question is presented by these 
investigations. But besides this practical question, there is a 
noticeable change which has overtaken our general attitude 
towards criminals, a change which is undoubtedly related to 
that general spirit of kindliness and co-operation which, some- 
times degenerating into sentimentality, represents a new and 
vital force in our social life. We have come to look upon 
crime as a disease which must be cured. There is probably 
much obscurity of ideas in some persons' minds on this sub- 
ject. I do not give much for the clear-headedness of a person 
who thinks punishment unjustifiable because a criminal cannot 
help his crimes, and is therefore not responsible ; I fancy that 
such a person has forgotten that good people cannot help their 
virtues either ; I fancy that he means by responsibility some- 
thing which ordinary people do not mean by it. But my 
object is to point out that the principle of natural selection (as 
it has been explained) is on the side of those who regard crime 
with pity rather than vindictiveness. Paradoxical as this 
assertion may seem, it is justified by the explanation which has 
been given of natural selection. The same process which in 
the organic world of species destroys its enemies, becomes in 
man the process of reconciliation. Some have thought that 
punishment was vengeance, and this brutal theory has been 
entertained by eminent philosophers. And in so far as it 
means that society reacts upon a criminal, or reacts upon the 
hand that strikes it, as an animal species against the animal 
which would deprive it of food, the theory may pass. But 
the value of human institutions lies in the object with which 
they are instituted, and the theory of natural selection teaches 
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us that punishment, the pain which brings home to the mind 
of a man the consciousness that he has injured the society of 
which he is a member, is the means by which that society 
endeavors to bring the wrong-doer back within the fold. The 
object of the punishment is to extirpate the false ideal, the 
incompatible plan of life which the criminal represents, and in 
doing so to save him for a life of social usefulness. In destroy- 
ing his plan of life it preserves him. According to the theory 
of natural selection, morality desires " not the death of a 
sinner, but rather that he may turn from his wickedness and 
live." 

The same operation of selection which we have followed 
within the walls of any one society may also be observed in 
the dealings of societies or nations one with another. These 
are not often thought of or spoken of as moral, yet we must 
remember that so-called moral observances are only part of 
a larger class which includes political observances as well. 
Nations make use of the method of conversion tempered by 
warfare. But however much bloodshed is involved, no strug- 
gle of nations aims at extermination, but either as in the case 
of conquest the conqueror is satisfied if the conquered adopjt 
his institutions, — if Scotland becomes British, and Alsace and 
Lorraine German; or, when nations part from the conflict 
undisturbed in their possessions, if one party agrees by treaty 
to a behavior which is compatible with the claims of the other. 
And by degrees greater freedom of communication renders 
possible an exchange of ideas and habits, by which a public 
opinion is formed which enforces the settlement of national 
difference without resort to arms; or a silent and peaceful 
conversion of sentiment takes place, which makes all thought 
of armed interference unnecessary. Contrast the wars by 
which the idea of the French Revolution effected their vic- 
tory throughout Europe with that steady spread of democratic 
ideas, or of socialism, from one country to another, which is 
proceeding under our own eyes. The very existence of parties 
in our politics is another testimony to the same law of human 
selection. Party warfare is civil war disguised. It is a true 
struggle of ideals of political life or institutions ; but except 
Vol. IT. — No. 4 29 
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in Ireland it needs no broken heads, and because it pursues its 
way peacefully, trusting to the forces of intelligence, stupidity, 
wealth, poverty, enterprise, inertia, it has so laid aside its origi- 
nal character as to become a part and parcel of the mechanism 
of settled national life. 

The principle that I have been trying to explain, then, is, 
that ideals of conduct are established, that distinctions of 
good and bad are created and changed by a process of strug- 
gle, — an internecine struggle which is identical with that of 
natural selection, but works upon minds, not upon bodies, or 
rather it need not, though it sometimes must, work upon 
bodies as well. There may be, as incidents in the struggle, 
death of human persons ; there may be only repression ; but 
the object of the struggle is persuasion, conversion, reforma- 
tion, the extirpation of certain ideas to make room for others. 
Those which are extirpated are bad, and those which prevail 
are good. The whole question of the relation between Dar- 
winism, the idea of natural selection, and individualism, is 
raised and is answered by these considerations. The burning 
question of individualism versus socialism, of the man versus 
the state, may not seem to be an ethical matter at all. But 
though it is a political matter as well, it is much more a social 
matter, and I am thinking of it mainly on that side, and I do 
not know how to keep apart a social problem from a purely 
moral problem. There can be no doubt that at the basis of 
the socialistic tendency of the day lies a vigorous upgrowth 
of strictly moral sentiment ; it might be called an extension 
of that feeling of love towards our neighbors which has been 
preached and forgotten since the world began. It is a feel- 
ing partly of kindness, of disinterested affection, of pity for the 
weak in body, the poor in fortune, the feeble in character, the 
seemingly worthless. This is the one side of the movement. 
The other side is, that those who have hitherto been in a posi- 
tion of inferior fortune, and have accepted their inferiority, 
assert their claim to greater opportunity of efficiency and 
happy life. However, I am concerned more with the first side 
of it. We may describe it by many phrases, but it is best 
known by its fruit, and both in politics and in social institu- 
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tions it displays itself in a tendency to collective action, in 
opposition to the tendency towards unrestrained liberty and 
competition, which were dominant till the present day. Some 
persons regard it with dislike and dread its extension. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer is one of these. Others of us regard it with 
satisfaction and admire its progress. But that it is in progress 
there is no doubt. Nor is this spirit of collectivism anything 
which distinguishes one party to the exclusion of the other. 
It is something in which both parties agree. Conservatives 
and Liberals alike legislate in the spirit of this creed. It is a 
change of tone rather than a distinction of measures. In the 
same way, the political tone of all Europe is now democratic ; 
but this is compatible with all possible varieties of consti- 
tution, some of which are in form not popular at all. A per- 
son who tried to show in what way our two great parties differ 
in respect of this question might be puzzled to answer, and I 
am glad the subject is no part of my task at this time. But 
how are we to reconcile this spirit of collectivism, this tender- 
ness for the weak, with the doctrine that the strongest survive ? 
Why not say with Mr. Spencer, that the lazy, the improvident, 
the maimed, deserve their fate, and in going under they leave 
society stronger? Yet at no time has this doctrine ever been 
enforced consistently. The stupid have always been with us, 
but we have not left them to their stupidity; they cannot have 
much instruction, but what little they can have improves them. 
The poor have always been with us, yet we have relieved 
them, though we have not as yet found a means of preventing 
their relapse. There is some justification, however, for those 
who would leave men to themselves to succeed or to perish. 
In the first place, it is true that some persons are so morally 
weak, or criminal, or lazy, or thoughtless, that they can never 
be of any profit to society whatever, — they act like clogs upon 
the progress of the rest. Supposing this to be established, we 
may have to face calmly and without flinching the necessity 
of ensuring that they shall at least do no harm, and that 
their qualities shall not be transmitted. But in the next 
place there is the feeling that collectivism merely makes the 
strong pay for the weak, and puts all classes upon an equality, 
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while demanding no equality of services. If this were so, 
reasonable men might justly complain. But the evil of the 
competitive system lies just in this, that the strong do more 
service towards the increase of wealth than is desirable for 
themselves or the state, and shut out the feeble from doing 
what they otherwise could. Our problem is no other than 
that of finding a distribution of work which would allow the 
weak to render a service proportioned to their ability, in the 
same ratio as the service required of the strong. 

But be this as it may, the law of natural selection holds out 
no favor to the principle of competition. And we have seen 
a twofold reason why. We have seen, in the first place, that 
the war of natural selection is carried on in human affairs not 
against weaker or incompatible individuals, but against their 
ideals or modes of life. It does not suffer any mode of life 
to prevail or persist but one which is compatible with social 
welfare. But it seeks, on the contrary, to preserve persons, 
not to let them die, so long as they can be serviceable for the 
public good. And in the second place we have seen that the 
ideals, the forms of life which prevail, are social ideals ; they 
concern the whole society as such, and require for their exist- 
ence the co-operation of many persons. There is, therefore, 
no reason in the process of natural selection as such, why 
every member of society, provided he be not utterly criminal, 
should not be preserved and helped to live as effectively as he 
can. Such a consummation depends on two conditions : first, 
that the institutions of society be such that all its members 
can maintain an efficient existence under them. How far this 
condition is from being fulfilled at the present time it is not 
necessary to enforce ; but this is the problem, at the solution 
of which we are aiming, and aiming not because of anything 
for or against natural selection, but (as human improvements 
are everywhere worked out) because of the growth of new 
sentiments, which will not allow us to look on while numbers 
of our fellow-men sink down degree by degree. Given that 
such a form of society, and especially such an economic sys- 
tem, has been discovered, the other condition is the converse 
one, that each person shall do honestly the work for which he 
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is best fitted. If he refuses, morality uses the instrument of 
punishment in order to reform him ; or, if he is incurable, to 
render him incapable of mischief, like a lunatic or an idiot. 

Such an ideal as this is perfectly compatible with the process 
of natural selection as it operates in human affairs. Whether 
the weak shall be put into the way of efficient and happy life 
or not is not a consequence of natural selection as such, which 
by no means requires that the individual members of society 
should be free, the stronger to rise higher, and the lower to 
fall lower ; but it depends on the conditions under which exist- 
ence is carried on. During periods when states are in con- 
stant warfare, the presence of a large body of weak though 
otherwise useful persons is a source of weakness to. the whole. 
And accordingly in the early history of civilization, amongst 
savages and even amongst early peoples like the Greeks and 
Romans, the integrity of the society is preserved by destroy- 
ing female children, or by exposing the unhealthy or deformed, 
while the economic difficulties of poverty either do not arise, 
or are solved by the system of slavery. In times like the 
present, which have a more industrial character, these con- 
siderations do not hold, and, exposed to less danger from 
without, the state can afford to give the fullest care to indi- 
viduals within. The system of competition, of individual left 
free to fight with individual, has no superior claim to be re- 
garded as fundamental. As a matter of fact, such competition 
never existed before this century. Custom had before then 
been the most potent factor in social and economic life. But 
competition as we have known it in this century was an inven- 
tion due to the movement of disintegration which has played 
so prominent a part in moulding our present state. I have no 
skill to trace in detail the causes of this movement towards 
liberty of the individual, but it was a movement springing 
from the belief that in this way the efficiency of society was 
best secured. And as it came into birth from a condition of 
society in which it was unpractised, so let it pass away, and let 
the good that it has done live after it. 

Whether it pass away or not, and whether soon or late, it is 
no corollary from the truth of natural selection. And in vain 
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do some upholders of this universal truth seek on the strength 
of it to render permanent a transitory phase of human society. 
The natural selection which exists in morals and society is 
never a struggle between individuals as such, but either one 
society struggles directly with some foreign society, or, so far 
as natural selection proper prevails within a society itself, it is 
carried on by individuals who fight, not for their own hand, 
but for society. Where is natural selection in the conflicts of 
to-day ? Not in the efforts of bulls and bears upon the Stock 
Exchange, or the struggle of the sweaters to supply the public 
with cheaper goods ; but in the struggle between collectivism 
on the one hand and the system of competition on the other. 
Here are two social ideals supported by different armies of 
individuals whose ideals, set up for themselves directly and for 
society indirectly, involve different social structures. And to 
all appearances the collectivists (I use this word for short, and 
to include many different persons, not as equivalent to social- 
ism or any one form of socialism, but as I defined this move- 
ment before) are carrying the day. What, then, are we to 
conclude, when we find an age of individual competition 
wedged in historically between an age of collectivism in the 
future, when the weak shall be helped to be useful,, and an age 
of collectivism in the past when the weak were got out of the 
way ? We must conclude that individual competition has 
arisen out of historical conditions as one among many forms 
in which social life is to be carried on, because it was thought 
to be the most efficient method of social existence. Such 
competition differs from the competition we find among indi- 
vidual animals or plants, because it is legitimized competition. 
It is part and parcel of the structure of the state, not a con- 
dition of warfare, but a condition of stability. The state in 
its wisdom discovered that its work was best done by leaving 
individuals free to get for themselves as much as they could, 
irrespective of their fellow-citizens, and it tacitly legitimized 
individual competition. In the same way it legitimized civil 
warfare in the system of party politics, where no one would dream 
of saying that the state was in perpetual civil war, just because 
the war is legitimized war. In this way, to go back to an 
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example I have already employed, the state suppressed the 
persecution of opinions, and substituted in the system of 
toleration an organized liberty for every opinion to try its 
strength. The evils which unrestrained competition has fos- 
tered are, in their turn, teaching us that a greater efficiency of 
society may be secured by a greater care to develop the growth 
of all, without the present hypertrophy of a few. The sense 
of the evil and the corresponding sentiment of compassion 
for weakness have fostered each other reciprocally ; the very 
success of the previous regime has opened our eyes to a 
progress beyond it. And this is the regular rule of human 
progress. The success of one ideal of life allows new varia- 
tions to arise with other requirements, and the offspring in the 
end destroy the parent type. 

Natural selection in the animal world has been exposed to 
many misunderstandings ; it is unfortunate that those who 
have best understood the process there should have used it 
here to bolster up a falling, and deservedly falling, faith. It 
is worth while to track the fallacy a little, in further explana- 
tion of what natural selection really is. In declaring compe- 
tition to be the system inculcated by all analogy, those writers 
have been guilty of declaring the process by which social 
structures grow and develop to be a necessary portion of the 
structure of society itself. Natural selection is a name for the 
process by which different species with characteristic struc- 
tures contend for supremacy, and one prevails and becomes 
relatively permanent. But, as we have seen, the motive force 
which produces the success of the successful variety is the 
strength which comes to it from its peculiar structure. It is 
natural selection by which it prevails; but the natural selec- 
tion has nothing to do with its structure. I knock a man 
down because I have a stronger muscle ; but fighting is no part 
of my muscle. Thus we cannot conclude, because competition 
is the law by which societies with their standards of good and 
evil come into being, that competition forms a part of the 
internal structure of the society. If it does so, this fact has 
its historical foundation. Natural selection produced the vic- 
tory of the competitive system over the previous systems of 
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trade guilds and chartered monopolies. Natural selection 
may in its turn destroy by competition the system of com- 
petition itself. 

And now, having tracked the fallacy to its lurking-place, let 
me add the further remark, that natural selection as such 
makes neither for a competitive, nor for co-operative or col- 
lectivistic structure. Whichever shall prevail will be the result 
of natural selection. But the process does not account for the 
structure of the parties to the process ; it accounts for their 
existence, and the continuity between the species of animals 
or society which take up the relays of progressive life. But 
the law of progress can only be discovered by watching what 
forms of society are thus preserved by the process of com- 
petition. I do not know that one can formulate such a law. 
But many evidences seem to point out that the process of 
competition produces structures of a more and more co- 
operative character. The passage from animal to man is a 
case in point. The simplest forms of human life are all social 
in character. Solidarity is the mode of human life. But it 
would take a long and careful survey of history to verify the 
law that this solidarity has become more and more intensified 
from the earliest ages onwards, and that the apparent disin- 
tegration belonging to the spirit of competition was only a 
step backwards in preparation for a better advance. But in 
more strictly moral conduct, in those observances that concern 
the simple and elementary feelings, we can observe the grow- 
ing solidarity, and the gradual extension to all, of duties 
recognized only as between a few. So that respect for life, 
for chastity, for truth, have become more and more universal 
in Christian, and especially in modern times, as compared with 
more ancient, till the foreigner of whatever color and whatever 
sex has come to be recognized as the subject of the same 
rights as the member of the class or the nation. In certain 
observances the whole Christian world forms one society. 
And this result, this increasing socialization, this breaking 
down of isolation between individual persons and individual 
communities, has been the handiwork of the system of natural 
selection ; the societies whose persistence is due to external 
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struggle, appear to be those which in their internal structure 
imply the greatest suppression of conflict, the completest 
mutual help. 

A Greek philosopher says that anything may happen in an 
infinite time. If a lecture lasted an infinite time I might hope 
to present to you, with less imperfection than I have done, the 
evidence which shows how completely the growth and change 
of moral and social ideals are explained by the process of 
conflict I have described. I have had to assume your agree- 
ment in the proposition that our moral ideas are in a constant 
change and constant enlargement. Probably no one will 
doubt this who is not misled by our habit of using the same 
words for observances which may vary very much. The duty 
of truth-telling is called now by the same name as in ancient 
times, when it only meant the duty of telling truth to your 
friends, or fellow-tribesmen, or the doctor ; when it means a 
duty of telling truth to every one without exception, or except 
under most particular circumstances, it is a different moral 
idea. So is the respect for liberty which is compatible with 
slavery different from the respect for liberty which repudiates 
slavery. But assuming consent upon this point, and having 
shown, by watching the process, how a new demarcation of 
good from evil replaces a preceding one, through the origin of 
a new variety of social ideal, and its ultimate conquest of all 
other minds, we were entitled to extend this result, and declare 
generally that moral distinctions are established by a perpetual 
struggle which reproduces the process of natural selection 
lower down, with the modifications due to its working in 
different materials. To trace out the further identity of the 
two processes, how they create phenomena in the moral 
world analogous to those of the organic world, would be 
possible in less than infinite time, but not within the limits of 
your attention. But the outline of the process itself has been 
traced, and I go on to touch shortly on the bearing of this 
principle on the two other points which I suggested at the 
beginning. Though the tone of Darwin's and Mr. Spencer's 
writings is decidedly one of optimism, yet there are many to 
whom the spectacle of perpetual struggle and its accompany- 
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ing pain, without any prospect of any close to the long future, 
even though the spectacle is one of continual advance, is 
repellent. I do not think that pessimism owes its origin very 
largely to this cause, but rather to the impression produced 
on people's minds by the sight of so much distress, the 
material distress incident to unhealthy economic conditions, 
the mental distress of a nervous and questioning age. Yet I 
am anxious to point out that the theory of natural selection is 
not without a positive answer to the question that pessimists 
ask, of what use, or what value, is life ? and that the answer, 
although not recondite or more than the commonplace of the 
healthy, sensible man, might save them much trouble of spirit. 
The more obvious and formal reply is, that there is no evi- 
dence for deciding the question one way or the other as it is 
put. I cannot tell why existence is worth having because I 
know nothing of non-existence, and cannot put them into 
competition. And this reply, though it may seem heartless, 
is serious and complete. But it will, perhaps, satisfy no one. 
However, the theory has a more positive answer to make, 
because it accounts for the existence of such a thing as value 
at all. For the distinction of what has value, and what has 
none, is itself the outcome of the process of selection, the 
very meaning of which is, that certain forms of life have per- 
manence, stability, vitality, and authority over against others 
which perish. It is the first which supply us with our stand- 
ards of value, and it is this constantly-repeated experience 
which makes us familiar with the idea of the valuable or use- 
ful. We cannot ask what is the use of life, because we cannot 
compare life with the absence of it ; but we can alter the ques- 
tion and ask, What life is of use ? What life has value ? And 
here we are answered by the theory that the life which has 
value is the good life ; for the same act which parts off the 
good from the evil assigns value to the one and refuses it to 
the other. The same theory goes further ; for recognizing 
that ideals begin to be unsatisfactory because new wants are 
generated, it tells how this process of demarcation of stand- 
ards of value is in constant progress, and never stops so long 
as one element of unnecessary unhappiness exists. Though it 
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does not pretend that evil will ever cease out of the world, but 
on the contrary holds that as new sources of unhappiness are 
sealed up, fresh ones are opened, it thinks of the separation of 
good from evil as arising from the effort to remedy any mal- 
adjustment in the conditions of life. The theory of evolution 
is not on the side of feeble and fatalistic acquiescence in that 
which is, still less does it regard with the complacent optimism 
of the mere theorist or the comfortable man the evils of our 
social condition. On the contrary, it is on the side of con- 
stant amelioration, and its chief danger is, that its principle 
may be mistaken for restlessness. Its sympathies are, if I 
have rightly interpreted it, with the weak ; it aims at discover- 
ing institutions which will make life possible for them without 
at the same time enfeebling the strong ; it weeds out of exist- 
ence, and precludes from the possibility of perpetuating them- 
selves those whose characters are incompatible with social 
equilibrium, who cannot adjust themselves to their fellow- 
men. It is, therefore, against all preventable unhappiness, and 
it shows how, in the effort to discover what happiness is pre- 
ventable, those forms of life are discovered which are truly 
worth living. I know that it is small comfort to those who meet 
with a manly endurance the injustice of social conditions, to 
be told that they are on the side of progress, and that it is 
still less comfort to the miserable, who are unable to contend 
against fortune, to be told that only by doing their duty can 
their life be redeemed from worthlessness, and become useful 
for the advance of mankind. But it is not these who raise the 
cry of pessimism. They are unhappy, but not pessimists. 
Pessimism is a mere theory, which does but reflect the multi- 
tudinous misery of our time. And being constructed on false 
principles it magnifies the evil which it reflects : and because 
of this it seemed necessary to expose the theoretical mis- 
apprehension from which it derives its strength. The theory 
of evolution or of natural selection is neither optimist nor 
pessimist ; but it shows us how the standards of value them- 
selves are made, and, while it thus discharges its duty as 
a theory, it leaves to practical effort the duty of carrying 
on the war against unavoidable and, I might almost say, 
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legitimate evil, and fostering the discontent with avoidable 
evil. 

One other question remains. It will be asked if moral 
distinctions of our standards of goodness are thus the subjects 
of an unceasing process, what becomes of the sacredness of 
right and its obligation? Does not right become a thing 
transient and impermanent, about which no sentiment of rever- 
ence can gather ? Those who ask such a question are prob- 
ably by their whole attitude of mind so removed from the 
attitude of those who, like myself, believe in natural selection 
in morals, that a short answer will hardly convince them. But 
I should like to win them to my side if I can, and I will insist 
to them that the distinction of right from wrong, of the valu- 
able from the worthless, which the struggle of ideals effects, 
is a distinction of kind. Though good may be parted from 
bad by almost imperceptible differences, as the successful 
animals are from some of the unsuccessful, the distinction is 
complete, the good man is absolutely different from the bad 
man. What slight differences they are which are added to 
the man of talent to make the man of genius ; and yet when 
the qualities exist, how unique and incomparable they render 
their possessor. " The little more and how much it is ; the 
little less and what worlds away." I suspect that the constant 
shifting of the boundaries of this sacred enclosure puzzles only 
those who attach to the valuable, the sacred, the elevated ideas 
of long-continued duration. But the sacred and the valuable, 
one may even say the eternal, are not necessarily repeated. 
There are instances where, to quote again from Browning, 
" eternity affirms the conception of an hour." We are apt to 
use ideas of enormous magnitude where we mean to indicate 
something which is individual and unique. Those who speak 
of the infinite wisdom of God need not mean a wisdom twice 
or a thousand times, or even an inconceivable number of times, 
greater than the wisdom of any one of us here ; they may 
mean a wisdom of a different character altogether, and in- 
commensurable with man's. I have no desire, however, to 
broach any question of theological doctrine. I only men- 
tion the case to illustrate my point, which has already been 
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enforced for me by the Scotch student, who said to his fellow- 
student, " Let us swear an eternal friendship for two years." 
What is sacred and what has real value are not one whit altered 
for lasting a moment or an eternity ; they represent a particular 
flavor in standards of living, besides which all other standards 
of living are foul. Those who still would cling to the notion 
that what is good must last a long time, may also remember 
that in practice the distinctions produced by natural selection 
are relatively permanent. Though morality is in constant 
change, its changes during long periods are insensible, and 
produce no appreciable difference in conduct. 

If the necessity of perpetually refighting the battle of right 
and wrong, and establishing a new heaven and earth, does not 
destroy the sacredness, the intrinsic value of good, neither, do 
the other notions which cling to morality disappear. The 
authority of morality remains, and the obligation towards it 
remains. These ideas receive a new interpretation ; they 
express only the claim of the whole social structure to the 
conscientious work of each portion of it. And perhaps the 
ideas of obligation and authority, which always imply some 
degree of constraint, are not completely suitable to represent 
the exact relation in which each of us stands. If we think 
of the social ideal, the institutions of society under which we 
live, not so much as impressing themselves upon us by force, 
but as attaching us to themselves by reason of their accom- 
modation to our nature, we shall think of the individual, — not 
as owing an obligation to what is right so much as rendering 
a willing service to the work of society; But all that is valu- 
able in the idea of obligation is here retained. Moreover, we 
can go further. The very idea of duty towards a superior 
power, who is supposed to be the author of eternal moral 
laws, finds in the theory of natural selection its proper repre- 
sentation, and as some may think (for such questions I leave 
open) its justification. I wish, indeed, to conclude by pointing 
out how this theory of natural selection, which may be thought 
hostile to the idea of any comprehensive system or structure 
in the world's history, gives precision to such an idea by 
showing us how that structure is itself created ; how from the 
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lowest forms of organic life, and probably from inorganic life 
below that, up to the highest forms of organic life, and again 
in the minds of men, piece by piece is added to the fabric and 
the meaning of the universe, the highest forms being linked 
on to those below them, and thence to the very lowest, and 
representing in petto the laborious acquisitions of centuries. 
No preconceived plan is here, but the slow elaboration of a 
universe, each phase of which is continuous with the phase 
which immediately precedes. In this process the successive 
forms of social life take their place ; and there is no little 
elevation in the idea that any act done on the side of right 
and against wrong is a stone added to the building of the per- 
manent structures which history is raising. Though it may 
be .undone in the future, it had to be done now. Each act 
done on the side of wrong is self-condemned ; it has to be 
undone and had not to be done. And while this work is 
secured by struggle, each stage in it is attached to the pre- 
ceding by the closest of ties, and when the eye turns away 
from the struggle it dwells on the bond which binds the sons 
of time together. For observe what the forces are which are 
in the process. The struggle of natural selection operates in 
the animal world upon varieties which are the offspring of 
existent species ; those which are selected in the struggle are 
approved as the true descendants, because they are able to 
maintain the same effort after vitality as their parents. And 
as they are the fruit of their parents' love, so they are bound 
to their parents by inherited qualities. In the struggle of 
ideas which is the natural selection that we find in man, new 
phases of life are the issue of the. old, and those which have 
vitality assert their vitality by conflict. In the conscious mind 
of man the fight against competition takes the form of moral 
disapprobation, while his inheritance from his predecessors 
inspires him with the feeling of attachment to the past from 
which he sprung. The good men who fully render their ser- 
vice to their society are thus the progenitors of the future, for 
which they work in hope, as they are the inheritors of the 
past, to which they look with reverence. There is an old 
theory which declared that the universe was created by the 
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two forces of Love and Strife. Those whose minds dwell 
upon the process by which the world is built, dwell upon the 
strife by which the unappropriate variations of creatures are 
extirpated. But the struggle from which the permanent and 
vital forms arise serves only to throw into intenser relief the 
peculiar bond by which the forms themselves are allied. The 
evils against which they continually fought are forgotten, in 
that relationship to past and future which is felt in the joy of 
victory, in the natural piety which links together the succes- 
sive types. The history of humanity is like a life which a 
man should spend in a continual prayer of thanksgiving, the 
outpouring of ecstasy purchased at the price of inward con- 
flict. As he prays he tells a rosary. The beads represent the 
successive ideals of mankind. As each portion of his prayer 
is said, as each new ideal is lived and its use is over, he pushes 
down a bead with his fingers. The name of the thread on 
which the beads are strung is Love. 

S. Alexander. 



WHAT ATTITUDE SHOULD THE PULPIT TAKE 
TO THE LABOR PROBLEM? 

A few years ago wide-spread attention was called to the 
fact that the pulpit had actually invaded Wall Street. Busi- 
ness men in that great centre of trade and commerce had 
been attending religious services day after day. It was at 
the time of Lent. A well-known preacher from New Eng- 
land had visited their city of New York and was proclaiming 
the sublime doctrines of the Cross right at the very gates of 
the world's colossal money-market. Trinity Church, which 
stands just at the head of that famous thoroughfare, was said 
to be drawing its congregations from the Stock Exchange. 

It was a novel and striking experiment. The pulpit had 
taken its stand once more in the market-place and established 
its right to be heard. Men whose only care had been to buy 
and sell and get gain, had been drawn away from their imme- 



